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over, an examination of the mark (on one of the staff
cars) on which the rumour was based, revealed that it
could not have been the result of a bullet. Possibly
it had been made by a stone. Even so, it could not
be proved that the stone had been thrown, since it could
easily have been a loose stone in the roadway which
had been knocked up by the car itself.

One can understand the care with which this explana-
tion was prepared and worded. Had the rumoured
tale met with no resistance, it might have led to the
conceiving of plots in earnest. In spite of the Prince's
continuous concentration upon strengthening allegiance
to the British Raj, there remained recalcitrant sections
of the population which no amount of personal
charm and good will could touch. The police
authorities were only too conscious of the implicit
danger which accompanied the Prince's every ap-
pearance. Not the least of the inimical forces was
false rumour.

Lahore was the next place to be visited. As a result
of the effects of the Delhi story, and also of the Prince's
obvious fatigue, great pressure was brought to persuade
him to cut out the engagements at Lahore. If he paid
any heed to the advice, he did not finally take it, and
his reward was a remarkable ovation when he arrived
there. The undercurrent of discontent and protest
was nowhere stronger in its running than at Lahore,
so that there was greater consternation than usual when
the Prince was seen to be moving unrestrainedly among
the natives at a near-by fair. The attendance at that
fair was estimated at twenty thousand. Many had
journeyed forty, fifty, sixty miles for the occasion.
Acrobatic feats, tugs-of-war, wrestling contests, exhi-
bitions of animal training were given in the Prince's
honour. And, of course, many native dances. In some
of these, choreographic tradition required the dancers
to perform bare-footed upon red hot cinders. At the
finish they came before the Prince and offered their